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Correspondence. 
ACCOUNT OF THE KINGDOM OF WARRE. 


——— 





(Continued from page 21) 


et 


_ The Capital is. divided into two towns, 


distant fromm each other half a mile ; the 
most populous one is that in which the King 
resides. I had lodgings prepared for me at 


the house of my guide's father, and soon 


after my arrival refreshments were sent me 


by the King, accompanied with a message 
that he would be ‘glad to see me the follow- 
ing day, at twelve o'clock. I accordingly 
waited on him, and took with me my guide 
aslinguist. After passing through five or 
six apartments, of various forms and sizes, 
we were ushered into the audience chamber, 
where his sable Majesty was seated on a 
lw stool, placed on a kind of platform, 
raised about eighteen inches above the floor. 
A boy was holding a pink silk umbrella over 
hishead, and another was brushing away 


the flies with an elephants tail.’ To my) 


extreme surprise, I found the King rigged 
out in the European style, wanting nothing 
to complete the dress but a shirt and neck- 
cloth. Now the cause of his not giving me 
anaudience the day of my atrival, which 
Icongeived had arisen from etiquette, . was 
accounted for, viz. putting his Majesty's 
wardrobe in order, for the. important cere- 
mony of holding the levee at. which I had 
the honour of being presented. 

‘The King, whose name is Otoo, appeared 
ahout sixty ‘yéars of wget his countenance 
inild and intelligent, and his person of the 
niddle size, inclined to corpulence ; he had 
on a white satin waistcoat, trimmed with 
silver lace, a silk purple velvet coat, much 
embrdidered, black satin small-clothes with 
knee buckles, coarse thread stockings, shoes 
and buckles, and a large black hat, trim- 
med round the edge with red feathers ; al! 
of which appeared to me of Portuguese 
fabric, with the exception of the coat and 
waistcoat, which I have little doubt had at 
some period been worn by a noble peer or 
knight, at the court of St. James’s.* The 
ceremony of introduction, and an exchange 
of presents having passed, the King en- 
quired what had induced me to come so 
far; when I informed him that. my object 
was two-fold, that of seeing his Majesty 
and hig Capital, and trading for ivory.+ 

The audience lasted about half an hour, 
when the King dismissed me with much 
courtesy, and requested, that while I re- 
mained at Warre, I would come daily to 
see him. 

On entering the first apartment’ of the 


Palace, { was much surprised to see placed 


on a rude kind of table, several emblems 
of the catholic religion, consisting of cru- 
Cifixes, &c., made both of brass and wood. 
T enquired how they came there, and was 
intormed, that many years ago, some black 
Portuguese missionaries, either from the 


‘Brazils, or the Islanis of Prinees or St 


Thomas's, had been there and endeavoured 
to convert the natives to Christianity. I was 


‘shown the building in which the ceremonies 


of the Catholic religion had been performed, 
tnd a large wooden cross in a very perfect 
state, (being made of hard wood) was 
still standing, near where two roads crossed 
tach other, 


The Government, though monarchigl, 
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N chants with old court dresses, which were stat as 











appeared to me very mild and seemed from 
the equality and freedom which existed 
amongst the natives generally, to partake 
more of the republican form than the mo- 
narchial. Polygamy is common, as every 
man is allowed as many wives as he can 
support. The houses are only one story 
high, but contain many apartments; are 
built of clay, with’ the roofs projecting in| 
front, so as to form piazzas, and which are} 
supported at equal distances by piliars of 
wood. The food of the inhabitants consists | 
principally of yams, plantains, peas, poul-' 
try, fish, &c. I saw a few cows which be- 
longed to the King, kept more for ene 
than use, but goats and hogs are plentiful, | 
The island abounds in doves, and large 
flocks of parrots pass over it evening and 
morning. Of the birds having beautiful 
plumage the king-fisher stands preeminent ; 
they are very commen in the creeks. The) 
dress of the natives is very simple, con- 
sisting of a narrow piece of cloth, passed 
between the legs and round the body, with 
a broader piece over it, and occasionally 
worn also on the shoulders. 

The climate is pethaps as obnoxious to 
the health of an European’ as any in: the 
world; for on my réturn to my vessel, 
which had only been a fortnight in the river, 
[ found, with the exception of two, all the 
crew sick, and half of them died in less 
than a week afterwards ; though I took the 
precaution of removing the vessél to the 
mouth of the river for more. pure-nir, 


* A.gevtlenau Uving inthe Minories, London, 
was in the practice of supplying the Affican mer 
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presents to the kings and chiefs in Africa 
+ I was introduced to a middle aged black woman, 
who had three or four large elephauts’ teeth for 
sale. She had formerly lived with a French geutie- 
man of the name of Randolph, who kept ‘a factory 
ou the left bauk of the river Formosa near its 
ntrance, aud traded fur ivory. Some English in- 
cendiavies belonging to the vessels, aud agents 
trading for slaves, became jealous of him, because 
he had mounted two or three guns for the purpose 
of overawing the Joe people, a predatory race fre- 
quenting the river, ahd neighbouring creeks. They 
entered bis house inthe night, which they destroyed. 
He, together with this black woman and some of his 
servants, escaped into the woods, and from thence} 
got to Warre, of which place the woman is a native, 
Rawmolph afterwards got to Frauce, aud retaliated} 
severely on the English, for their unjust and cruel 
conduct. Before the Revolution he held a commis- 
sion from the King of France as Lieutenant de 
Vaisseau, and subsequently obtained the command 
of a squadron, consisting of a 50 gun ship, two 
frigates, and two corvettes, with which he scoured 
the coast of Africa, He destroyed at Bouny alone 
English property to the amouat of £10,000, Had 
he been allowei to have remained in quict possession 
of his factory, it is probable that some of the 
expeditions sent by the French goverument azaiast 
vur trade at Africa would not have been undertaken, 
as IT believe Randolph not only planned most of 
them, but also executed the first, which was inost 
destructive. 








10 THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Observing in your account of Warre (No. 
56, page 21) a few errors of the press, one very mate- 
rial.* I hasten to inform you of them 


Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
* Nile ought to have been Niger. 
Benny one vee Bonny. 
River ih seer ms Rivers. 
Camnoons ve Camaroons, 
Sandbanks ... * Sunderbuads. 


Shells from the*Maldive Islands, in the Eust Indies, 
instead of the S. E. 





Habits of the Toad.—The following is a copy of an 
article fromthe West Chester New York Herald, dated 
in June last :—** Some time last week, Mr. John La- 
cock, of this place, a gentleman of undoubted integrity, 
and veracity, while splitting a cedar tree into quarters, 
for posts, discovered in the heart of it a living toad, 
about half grown. The cavity in which it was’ lodged 
was but merely large enough to contain it; and theref| 
was not even the smallest communication from thre cavity |! 
for the circulation of any air: the tree was perfectly 
solid, and from its size is supposed to be at least twenty 
or aye Hy ene growth. As soon as the tree was quar- 
tered, the toad, conscious of having reyained its libexty} 
instantly leaped from, ks confinemeiat, aud siill lives. 
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Literary fotices. 


(¢ The celebrated author of The Tudes of My Land- 
lord, in his address to his readers, at the conclusion 
of the. Legend of Moutrose, takes leave of the public 
in the following words :— 

**T retire from the field, conscious there remaias behind 
not only a large harvest, but labourers carable of 
gathering it in. More than one writer hes of late 
displayed talents of this description ; and if the. pre- 
sent author, himself a phantom, may be permitted 
to’ distinguish a brother, or perhaps a sister shadow, 

“he would mention in particular the author of the 
very lively work, entitled * MarRiaGr,’ ” 

It will be seen by the following critique with which we 
by no means identify ourselves, that there are per- 
sons who do not regard the work thus strongly recom- 
mended to the world, in the same favourable light in 
which it is viewed by the immortal author of 7%c 
Taks of My Lundlord. , 


—ane 





MARRIAGE, A NOVEL. 


SECOND EDITION. 





(From the Tyne Mercury.) 


This novel is a bantling bequeathed to the public 
adnuvation by the expiring breath of Jedediah 
Cleishbodhun ; ‘under which glias we are welt pe: 
suaded there burks uo less a personage than Mi 
Waiter Scott. Tie reasons oo which this re- 
commendation is grounded, setting the partiality of 
personal acquaintance with tbe authoress: (fur such 
irom the internal evidence, we pronounce her te be) 
escaped. for sometime our powers of perception, At 
tivst itstruck us to be sumewhat counected with th: 
mauitvetly dectining judgment of the said Jedediah ; 
who, although im the commencement of the “ Heart 
of Mid Lothiau,” and tatterly in the “ ride of 
“Lammermuir,” be struck out some flashes which 
reminded us of the nieridian splendvur of “Guy 
Manacring” and & Old Mortahty,” yet in the con 
cluding volumes of the first mentioned novel, avd 
uithe Legend tacked un to the batter, as it should 
seem by way of swelling aut the cowplement of 
volumes, catled a Our agssucration the somewhat 
uasavoury simile of the suuff of a dying candle 
Ylungeng ow through the volumes of “ Marriage” in 
this state of perplexity, we suddenly hit upon the 
seeret; fur in the description of a literary party, 
borrowed, as we very strongly suspect, from a seon 
ma novel every way superior, eniitled * Sketehe- 
of Chafacter,” the unfortunate Lord Byron is dis 
commended as no poet, because of the lines about 
the wild dug & peeling the Tartar’s skull; and th 
fortunate Mr. Scott is exalted in the comparison, 
doubtless because no instances of false taste o1 
inequalities of fancy are to be fouud in his series of 
ballad epics. The distinction bestowed on thi 
authoress of “ Marriage,” as a fit successor to him 
self, is therefore.a debt of very becoming gratitude 
The authoress of “ Marriage” bepraises Mr. Scott 
and. Mr. Scott could do no less than bepraise th: 
authoress of Marriage.” The eflect on the public 
ts rather amusiug, aud doubless very pleasant to th: 
writer himself: the book thus pushed suddenly into 
wotice, has been caught up and daid down with the 
sane sort of perplexity which embarrassed ourselves 
but with a modest sutrender of the judgment to the 
high authority of tae author of “The Tales of my 
Landlord;” the “hinting of a fault,” or the hesi- 
tating of dislike” going’ no further than the anony 
mous marginal comments in pencil, contributed by 


the subseribers to the Circulating Libraries, and} 


not exceeding the half-diffident, half-vehement ex- 
postulation, “Surely there 1s something im this not 
quite naturab;” although in one instance the inde 
pendence of plain senve had, we perteived, over- 
stepped the bounds of submission, and the startling 
word “absurd” stared out wpon the astonished 
veader, in characters little less gigantic than cupy- 
hand, 

The truth is, that the novel is a mighty common- 
place performance, without original ubservation of 
life, aad equally deficient in int rest of characte: 
and probability of incident} What is meant f.: 
hunionrous detineation is insipid caricature; and tis, 
epithet “lively,” applied to it by its patron, may 
with equal justice be appropriated to the vile«kctch 
ings of Rowlandson, whom the bookseters hav 
encouraged tu burlesque “ The Vicar of Wakeiield,” 
by his grotesque and tasteless pretensions to th 
purity of comic humour, 

The heroine of the book, we fancy, is a Lady 
Juliana, the daughter of au Earl of Cyurtland, who 
is intended to be the bride of a red haired and 
squinting Duke of L., but who falliug in love with 
a bandsume young mao of the name of Douglas, of 
course poor, elopes with lim, and is introdueed 
into sceues of vulgar life and privation for which 
she was wholly unprepared. This, we suppose, 
suggests the tithe of Varriage; and the moral we 
iafer to he, that rich Dukes; who of course all 
squint aud have ved baiv, ought to be dutifully 
accepted by young ladies who have a proper defe- 
rence to their papas; though ay the lady, who did 
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[| partner, whose hair was not red, aud who looked 
| straight, wethout asking the permission of ber bawtul 
| ford, we may perhaps & wroug ta var moralization, 
| Be this as it may, the Lady Jauaua ts too silly and 
too deficient im the commonest potuts of even des 
icent amiableuess, to excite the leaxt mtevest: she 
|) bas twin-daughters, one of whom she gladly makes 
over to her busbavd's beether’s wife This, of 
course, is the good sister, and teens out ae prosiug 
as might have been expected. The other, uader 
mamma, is as great a fool as herself; aud aller 
fmarrywg @ Duke of Altamont, who bos white, ve 
j believe, aastead of red bai, runs away iu her ture 
! with a former wuble louver; the mother, instead of 
dyimg in av aling- house, Jors them op the cout vents 
A bland okd lady, whose fiatures are described, 
according to rule, as becoong beawhiul while she 
| is dymg, very conveniently alsy recovers the use of 
her eyes, which she fixes ov Mary, the good sister, 
and her son, a Coloucl Lennox = She then dies, aud 
leaves them tu take the hint aud be uurried, Theve 
is a Lady Emily, a cousin; and there is ab eecentrig 
aad positive Lady M*bLaughlaa, ta Seotland, the 
only two characters tuat are traced with any ability; 
but the favourites of Che authoress are very evidently 
certaiu Scottish old maids, the aunts of tady Jab. 
ana’s dusbaud; whose tiresome apparitions haunt aud 
persgeute the reader frou the begivuing to the endl 
of the “eventful history.” Having said quite 
enough of the story, we shall proceed to give a few 
extracts, iu justification of the op:uions which we 
have felt it our duty to express, 

The followme novel scene takes place in conse. 
queuce of Mr. Douglas, the brother, showing some 
uppationce at the expected arrival of Lady M* 
Laughlan, 

“*¢Then such a wife as she is,’ sobbed out Miss 
Grizsy: she has invented I don’t know how wiauy 
different medicines for Sir Sampson's complaint, and 
makes a point of his taking some of them every day ; 
but forher, I’m sure, he would bave beer in his grave 
long avo,’ 

** ¢She’s doing all she can to send him there, as she 
has done many a poor wretch already, with her infernal 
compositions. 

es Here Miss Gristy sunk back in ber chair, overs 
come with horror; and Miss Nicky let fail the tepot, 

he scalding contents of which discharged themtoulves 
upon the unfortunate Psyche; whose yells, mincnig 
with the screams of its fair mistress, for a while 
drowned evew Miss Jichy's |!!!] orat» y. 

*+Qht what shall bdo?’ emcd Lidy Ju fons, as 
she leant over ber tavourite. § Do send for a surgeon, 
my Henry; Hy! do fetch one directly, Or she will die, 
and it would quite kill me to lose my daritog |” 





The conclusion of the breakfast is thus described: 
“Phe ointment meanwhile having been spplied to 
| Psyche’s paw, peace was restored, and breaktase re 
| commenced. 

| €T declare our dear niece has not tasted a morsel,” 
| observed Miss Nicky. * Bless me! here’s chirming 
barley-meal scones,” crted ove, thrusting a platetul of 
them before her, ‘ Here's tempting pease-bannocks,” 
interposed another, ‘and oat-cakes! I’m cure your 
ludyship never saw such cakes.’ 

© *T can’t eat any of those things,’ said their delicate 
olece, with an air of divgust: ‘1 should like some 
muffin and chocolate.’ 

“© You forget you are not in London, my love!’ 
said ber husbaid reproacifuily. 

* * No, indeed, Ido not forget it. Well, then, give 
me some toast,’—with an air of las yutd condescension, 
| * ¢ Unfortunately we happen to be quite out of loaf- 
| bread at present,’ said Miss Nicky; ‘duc we've sent 
j to Drymsyne for some * 

Bw is there nothing within the bounds of possibility 
j you ‘coud fancy, Julia?’ asked Douglas: ‘do think, 
| love!’ 

| “ ¢T chink F should like some grouse, or a beefste ik, 
, if ic was very nicely dune,’ returned her Ladyship, in 
| a languishing tone. [This is borrowed from * get me 
a boiled chicken,’ in the Jealous Wi/e. | 

 * Beetsteak !’ repeated Adiss Orvezy. 

 ¢ Beefsteak !’ responded Miss Jacky. 

“+ Beefsteak !’ reyerberated Miss Micky. 





This triple amazement (and, for the reader's 
comfort, we apprize bin that these delightful old 
ladies'speak in regular triplets all through the book) 
would lead us to suppose that the writer was not 
Scotch; the Scotch breakfasts are as remote as the 
French from “your cursed tea aud tuast,” mwen- 
tioned a the Mudge Family Letters Then follows 
a consultation whieh would mundicaie that these three 
wewd sisters with fundly abbreviated names were no 
joss unproctised in the ready Scottish hospitality, 
than inexperienced in the solid profasivp of a Scot- 
tiwh breakfast. 

“ After muoh deliberation and consultation amongse 
the three spinsters, it was at length unauimous’y care 
ried that the lady’s whim shou'd be indulged.” 

© * Only think, sisters!’ observed Miss Gritgy, in 
an undertone, ‘what reflections we should have to 
uiake on ourselves, if the child were to resemble a 
moor-fowl 1? 

“¢Or have a face like a raw beefsteak /' said Miss 
Nicky. 

“ These arguments were unanswerable; and a 
amoxing steak and plump moor-fowl were quickly 
produced, of which Lady Soteans partook, in conspany 
with bef four-footed fevourites.” 

The “ walk-out” is meaut to interest us frrther im 
the home-bred vurtues and artless oddities of Grizzy, 
Nieky, aud Jacky. But the whole is overdone: the 
ladies of the * Minerva Press,” who, they say, write 
thei aovels seated about a sound table, throw off @ 
scene of this surt with a thousaud times more light- 





coudescend 49: bieome’ the duckess;- clove. augther 


ness aud facility. 
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“At length even Afiss Jacky's sense and Miss ]\ naro, having performed his literary exercises with | 


Gricow’s good nature were at fault; when a ray of 
su shine, darting tnto the room, suggested the idea of 
a walk. The proposal was made and assented te by 


ber Ladyship in the two-fold he pe of meeting her | 
husband and pleasing her dugs; whose whining and 
scrotching bad for some time testified their desire of 4 
charg Ihe jadics therefore separated to prepare for 
aortic, after many recommendations from the aunts 
to be sure to hap well; but, as if distrusting her pow- 
ers in that way, they speedily equipped themselves 
and repaired to her chamber, arrayed cap-a-pie in the 
costume of Glenfern Castle; and indeed must be 
owned, their style of dress was infinitely more judi- 
cious than that of their fashionable Niece; and it was 
Hot surprising that they, in their shrunk duffle great 
gti at coats, vast poke-bonnets, red worsted veckcloths 
and patiens, (guar, in the country?| should gaze 
with horror at ner lice-cap, lilac satin pelisse, and silk 
shoes, [a dress, by the by, m which no Larl’s daughter 
would ever have the vulgarity to equip herself, by way 
of a rural costume ] . 

* AU three now joined in the chorus, beseeching 
Lady Juliana to put on something warmer and more 
Wise-like. 

«1 positively have nothing,’ cried she, wearied 
with their importuniiés, ‘and I shan’t get any winter 
things now cuit return totown. My roquelaure does 
very weli for the carriage.” , 

“The acknowledgement at the beginning of this 
speech was enough. All three instantiy disappeared, 
Like the gents [this should be either genius or genic | ot 
Mlaidin's lamy, avd, like that same person, presently 
Teturoed, loaded with what, in their eyes, was precious 
asthe gold of Arabia. One yrerw | a bard worsted 
shawl, with a Bower-pot at each corner; another held 
up o tartan cloak, with a hood; and a third thrust for- 
ward a dark cloth Joseph, lined with flannel; while 4 
one and ail showered down a variety of old bonnets, 
fur-tippets, hair-soles, clogs, patiens, and endless ef 
catcrus”” 

‘The following, which is intended as characteristic 
of a hearticss and frivolous woman of fashion, is, we 
will venture to say, so outrageously improbable 
that no woman, herself a mother, could believe it, 
if 6ld of one of the ost abaudoned of the sex; auc 
we confidently apostrophize the writer in the words 
of Macduff, * She has no ciildren.” 

“*What nice hue creatures!’ said the delighted 
fatner, as, taking them up io bisarms, he imprintec 
the firs: kiss on the innoccnt faces of his daughters, 
pod then held them to their muther; who, curnin, 
from them with disgust, exclauned, * How can you 
kiss then, Henry? = Lhey are so ugly, and they squali 
Ob! do tor heaven's sake take chem away ! anu 


éu. 

sev, there is poor Peyche [a pug-dog | quite wretchee 
ato ing 80 lung away trom me, Pray put her on the 
bed." 


the husband regains the patronage of some ola 
Geuesal, who settles on him £700 a year, On thi 
pied gious meome they settle in town. The lady 
seis up ber caniuge, keeps gigantic fuotinen to 
faod behind ity bays leopard skin hammer-cloths, 
with sibver claws, and dabbics 1a Colina jars, mande- 
rius, vod mouster tea pots; while the hushand 
bouuts Patteeshall’s, aud bids for famous capnicle 
gtcys, ‘To be sure, this ends in bis arrest, and lx 
Ribs out to India, varegretted and uuremembered 
b ius wife aud by the reader, Her resources at this 
reverse are described in the same laboured and arti- 
fic.al style which we have before noticed 

“fo the society of piping bulfinches, pink canaties, 

rey parrots, geld fish, green squirrels, Italian grey- 
Seeds, and French poodies, she sought a refuge trom 
despair, But even there varied charms, after a while, 
failed to please. The bulfinches grew hoarse, the ca- 
naries tured brown, the parrots became stupid, the 
gold fish would not eat, the squirrels were cross, th: 
dogs fought; even a shell grote that was constructin, 
(bewy constructe dj fell down / 

Mary, the adopted protegee of the husband’. 
b other's wife, is thought to be in a decline; w 
suppose from sympathetic longing after a mothe 
I never kKuowns and is therefore sent 
to Lady Jahane. The parting with the great aunt. 
is meant to be simple and affecting. Miss Grizzy 
brings a kecpsake of an umbrella that could b 
turned into a walking stick and a dressing bor, 
holding evye-salve, stickiog plaister, and other things ; 
Miss Jacky “a flaming copy of Fordyce's Sermons 
ty Young Women,” dud Wiss Nicky a housewife 
Bat the capital touch of nature is behind :— 

# Even old Donald bad his offering; and as he stood 
tottering et the chaise-door, he contrived to get a *bi 
anishinpemull’ tad on Mary's lip, with * God bles: 
hes wey fase, and may she never want a good 
ences f° 

Hor reception by her mother and (win-sister are 
equally out af nature withthe scene succeeding he 
both: on bemg iotroduced, she fainted away, air 
“at logth, slowly eaclosing ler eyes, stretched oo 
ber bands, and fontly arteulated *my mother! 
*Mothae! whet a Aideous vulgar appellation ! 
thought the fash enable pareut to herself.” Aur 
with thie additional iustance of a total want of prac 
fice ip the choracters of actual life and the veal feei 
joes of Luman nature, however sophisticated, “ 
ck hay recanpks, addjpg ooly phe caphatioc epithe 
of the waknown peneil commentator before alhades | 
fo, ae coaewely f. presmag var.cwa opnnga of th 


whos slre tine 





vole wos ky -@bse rel! 
ie —_ 
So a 
Cie Cdeancv. 
—- 
Tam but a gathevor and disposer of other mens’ 
rtuy.” W aTrTon. 
lene 


GRATITUDE, 
AN Historical TALce. 
—— 
© Gratitude | eweet offyaing of the sky! 
Parcot of angels’ ducy, prove. and pray'rt 
With thec dwells every Viotue. Warn'd by thee, 
The hua seul, bright effluenc: from the fount 
Of pod ternal, proves its high descent 


From Heav'n, nen, 
a 
The tyrent writer bad gust abdicated bis joyles 
th: owe, avd young ocd spriug began to unlock the 


itentive observation of living mauuers, the instita- | 
+tions of the academy. 

He reflected, with ingenuous slmme and indigna- i ; . . ; 
tion, on the preposterous practice of sending youth || ther assisted by the generous beneficient Pietro with 


the beart-ennobling pleasures of ehenevulence, aud 





ovurce of wegetavie ide) when the uuble Metre Cor- 


universal applause, resolved to complete, by an at- 


to study the customs of foreign countnes, before 
they have acquired afadequate idea of their own. 
Couversation, he would often say, was a species of 


| traflic, in which every ove was obliged to give some. || safety at the destined port. 
| thing in exchange for the pleasure or improvement | 
jhe might expect from others; and that the properest 
| stock we can negociate with, is a competent know. 

ledge of the natural and political peculiarities of 


our native country. Destitute of this, he insisted, 
the traveller could be regarded in no other light than 
that of a bankrupt adventurer, whose acquisitions 
would necessarily be inconsiderable ; because the 
rich in science would soon exclude from their society 
one whom they discovered incapable of making due 
— for the advantages he might receive from 
them. 

From these reflections he evinced the expediency, 
before be visited remote kingdoms, of travelling at 
home. He therefore allotted bis first two years to 
the examination of the curiosities of ZJtaly, his ne 
tive country, and fuur more for comparing them with 
those of other cities. 

Soon after this prudent disposition of his time, he 
arrived at the city of Leghorn. The very choice of 
his apartment evidenced the man of contemplation 
and mental pleasure; its windows opened to an ex- 
tensive park, where, if art could be at all discovered, 
it was only as the servant of nature; a spot which 
the mild genius of vernal delight seemed to have 
marked out for his dearest residence ; with the pros- 
pect of which Pietro was extremely and continually 
delighted. The heaven-taught melody of the birds, 
the awful shade of the trees, the mind-composing 
regularity of the walks, and the polite youth of both 
sexes that resorted thither for health as well as 
amusement, were the frequent objects of his coutem- 
plation, ‘ 

Opposite to his window, some small distance from 
the commou path, two lofty sycamores intermixt 
their social branches, beneath which was erected a 
rustic alcove, where, daily as the morning blushed, 
be observed a disconsolate 7'urk ucver failed to 
resort (as if seeking a shelter from the prying eye of 
curiosity,) that he might pay a tribute to his misfor- 
tunes, and indulge the luxury of sorrow. 

There Pietro often saw him extended on the grass, 
with eyes fixt steadfastly towards Heaven; whilst 
frequently a silent tear gushed from them, and 
trickled down his manly cheeks, which he would wipe 
away with a large knot .of ropes, the melancholy 
badge of his captivity, 

The tender heart of good Pie/ro mejted at the 
piteous sight; nor could be restrain his impatience 
to discourse with this lowly son of affliction, and 
know from his own mouth the cause of his distress; 
foreboding that he should find something superior 
to a slave in him, and something more grievous than 
slavery in his condition, ‘ 

Actuated by this prepossession, he despatched a 
messenger One Morning to the wonted scene ef sor- 
row, with orders to introdu@@'the captive to his 
lodgings. 

Svon as the servant approached him, he arose in 
act to retire, but being told the reason of bis iuter- 
ruption, be readily accepted the generous offer, and 
was conducted to Pietro's apartment. i 
The young gentleman received him with all the 
testimonies of humavity—made him sit down by him 
-and after a short previous discourse, desired be 
would oblige bit with an account of his adventures. 
The Turh’s deportment was very wodest and en- 
gaging, aud, after many a bitter sigh, his sorrows 
being articulate, permitted him thus to relate the 
tale of woe. 

* Tam, said he, an honest, but distressed Mahome- 
dan; and though.unused to war or rapine, J fella 
sacrifice to both, in an unhappy. visit to an aged 
father, then in bealth and prosperity at Cyprus, but 
whose grey hairs are now perhaps brought down with 
sorrow to the grave through my misfortunes.” 

Here he paused; and, after a deep sigh, told all 
the civcumstances of the engagement, wherein he 
was made captive, and then concluded: 

“| have now, Sir, spent four tedious years in this 
forlurn condition, and have left behind. me three 
faithful, loving wives, two hopeful sons at men’s 
estate, and nine small chiidren, drowned in sorrow 
for my loss.”’ 

Signior Pirfvo, the universal friend of haman 
nature, sincerely eympathized with bim, and wept 
for bis misfortunes; thanked bem for his agreeable, 
though mournful cygnversation; and after he had 
made bim a liberal present for the relief of his um- 
mediate necessities, very courteously dismissed him 
The Turk, with a dejected but comforted heart, 
gave him a look of ardent gratitude, aud returned 
to his accustomed labours. 

Signior Pretro, after Lis departure, eat thoughifu) 
awhite on the vicissitudes of fortune, aud reflected 
on the pungent sorrows which slavery must inflict 
on every ingenuoas spirit. He already anticipated 


revolved, from wotives of genuine christianity, tu 
indulge his utmost interest with the governor of the 
city, to procure freedom to the captive, 

Petitiovary application and reihoustrange he found 
altogether ineffectual; and no less a sum than ove 
hundred and fitty ducats could purchase bis ransom. 


money, and Having it in his inclination, soon put it 
in his power to communicate happiness by joyfully 
paying down the stipulated sum, to reecue @ fellow 
cresture sinking suto the abyss of despair. 

The welcome vews soon-reaches the captive’s ears 
Ti is impossible to describe his trauaport vo lis hap. 
py occasion, It was equatied by nothing but the 
seifapprobation of Piefro’s heart. He thes to his 
delive res, falls ot his feet, and pays bim alnogt divine 
adorativo, vows an ebrrnet GRaTITUDE, and begs 
tou know which way, if ever furtune shoukl prove 
propitious, be might return the everlasting abligative. 


{her uncle’s consent to admit of his addresses. 


Pietra now duscovered the most important use of |, 





The good Pietro ewbraced him ; wished hity hap. | 





pich days to come, and assured bim be expected ae re- 








| muneration: but if the love of virtue fired his breast, 
}and moved him to be grateful, he would accept his 
| promise, at his return to Turkey, to ransom some 
| ftalian slave, and send him to his native home. 

This the J'urk wowed to do; and being still far- 


jcloaths and other necessaries proper for his voyage, 
jhe embarked on board av English vessel bound fur 
| Smyrna, and with a prospeperous gale arrived iw 


I shall net attempt to describe the joyful recep 
ition which the long absent Makomedan there met 
| with from his wives, children, eud other near and 
‘dear relations, who thought him to be dead, and 
buried in the bosom of the ocean. Smagination 
will best furnish the reader with a just idea of those 
transports, which words are wanting to express. 

Soou after the Mahomedan’s departure departure 
from Leghorn, Signor Pietro set out for Venice, | 
where being safely arrived, aud charmed with the 
various beauties of that flourishing city, he deter- 
mined, in further prosecution of his plan of improve- 
ment, to make it fer sume months the place of his 
abode. | 

Pietro, though much of a philosopher, was perbaps 
more of the five gentleman—young, gay, and 
amorous; and as Venice abounded with fair ladies, 
his heart.could not coutinue long insensible to love. 
Signora Maria Margaretta Delfino, the daughter of 
a wealthy Maltese merchant, who had lived with her 
ancle at Venicc for some years, became the sole ob- 
ject of his wishes. 

"No one could justly blame Pietro’s conduct or 
his chuice. Her external perfections, independent 
of the immense fortune to which she was born, were 
charms irresistible. She was the envy of her own 
sex, and the admiration even of princes. The turn 
of her face was oval; her forehead high, her eyes 
large and sparkling, ber lips vermillion, her tegth 
white as ivory, and regularly ranged; iu short, all 
her features had the truest symmetry and proportion, 
and were animated with an elegance inexpressible. 
The brightness of her charms became more conspi- 
cuous by the shade of her hair and eye-brows ; hey 
stature was moderate, and her shape exact and easy: 
Nothing, in a word, surpassed the beauty of her per- 
son but the more amiable endowments of her mind. 

But take his own description of her in the frag- 
ment of a little pastoral Ode, which he composed and 
set to music, soon after he was honoured with her 
acquaintance. 

THE PASTORAL ODE, 
Mantra Was the loveliest maid, 
That ever blest the sylvan shade, 
Or taught the swains to sigh ; 
Not Fancy paints a nymph 20 fais 
Such graces revel in her air, 
Such virtues in her eye. 
Her mien was milder than the east 
In all its native glories drest, * 
And fresher was her cheek ; 
Her shape e’en Envy made its choice, 
. Her lips breath’d nectar, and her voice 
Was sweet as voice could speak. 
Though she was thus finished by the hands of 
grace and harmony, uo lawless passion ever stained 
the purity of her loyer’s bosom. 
His first resolutions were, if possible, to procure 
He 
was very importunate, and made all the honourable 
pruposals that the prudence of her frieads might 
expect, or his own generous spirit could dietate. 
At last the uncle cumplied ypon this condition, 
that Signior Pictro should, before the marriage rites 
were penurmed, attend him and the young lady to 
Matta, in order to gain her father’s assent to an af- 
fair of so great importance. 
These terms were readily accepted by Péetro ; but 
before the voyage was undertaken four months were 
spent in paying bis daily devotions to the fair god- 
dexs vhom he adored. 
Signora Maria, though not displeased with the 
assiduties of her lover, nor inseasible of his real 
merit, was modest and reserved ; and refused to give 
bis suit the least assurance of success, until her 
father’s authority should justify her conduct. 
As lovers are ever impatient of delay, upon 
Pietro’s wnintermitted solicitations, a day was at 
last appointed gor their voyage to Malta, 
They. embarked accordingly; the wind set fair, 
and theysvon lost sight of Venice. 
After a day's sale, fortune, as if envious of his 
approaching happiness, by one malignant blast, 
withered his blooming bopes, and gave him up a 
prey to disappointment and despair. Jo short, a 
well-armed Turkish galley met them, engaged and 
conquered them, ‘Their vessel was carried to Smyr- 
wa; and there our unfortunate lovers, with the 
young lady's uncle, and their retinue, were landed 
in the melancholy state of bondage. 
O fortune, thou fair but fickle mistress! thy smiles 
are ever insincerc, and thy embraces dangerous. 
Thou deludest ‘us with a specious shew of happiness, 
which ere we can possess we lose: thou playest an 
vur desires with a usurer’s-craft, and promisest an 
unexpected source of pleasure, when with a sudden 
frown thou callest to account, and fora dream of 


often Pietro’s greedy eyes met hers, 
their complaints 
silent sorrow. 
She’s gone: and now Pietro swells with afflict; 
‘which he dares not utter; and though he dared ae 
junutterable! As tears are vain, his eyes seem whol 
juseless; they seem immoveably fixed upon i 
\ground, like those of a pour exhausted wretch expiry 
lon the rack, and past the power of comptainin 
|He looked the very statue of despair. t 


; and aasw 
with all the pathetic eloquence of 


Often did she turn to take her last farewe}). - 
> 


purchasers that swarin around, a graceful 
approached, and thus'addressed 5 him the laugee te 
jot sueneieien — *e 

“ Look up, young man, (says he) and 
misfortunes ith ok mg " is in pre 
when sustained with trae firmness of suul, to itmpan 
more dignity to human nature than the. greaiey 
prosperity. Cheer up: the wheel of fortune is eve 
rolling round. , Mortality is subject to vicissitudes, 
Though anxious caves to-day depress you, thus 
clouds to-morrow may disperse, and joys unthought 
of court your acceptance. J haye been a slave my. 
self, yet heaven proved kind at last, raised me ag 
unexpected friend, and brought me to my’ natiye 
country.” ' 

Pietro reared up his head to thank him for his 
consolation, . : 

The Turk started back, overwhelmed with admi, 
ration and surprise; at length recoverivg himself g 
little, he lifted up his eyes tu heaven, and exclajtnes 
with transport, 

“I thank thee, holy prophet !—this day thou hath 
directed well my lucky footsteps! O my benefactor! 
my redecmer? my Pietro! Is it thus 1 am to dis. 
charge the mighty debt of GRATITUDE incurred by 
my own misfortunes?” 

With equal amazement Piefro gazes on the 
GRATEFUL Turk, Tongue cannot express the ra 
tures of this happy meeting. It was that very Turk 
whom the generosity of Pietro had but a few month, 
before restored to liberty, bis country and his friends. 

Speechless awhile they kissed, embraced, and hung 
upon each other’s neck. At last the Z'urk broke si. 
lence, and in the following terms addressed Pietro, 

“I promised thee, O thou best of christians ! wheg 
last we parted, that I would certainly redeem such 
slaves from servitude as most deserved my favours, 
And now, thauks toour holy Mahomed, | bave fang 
the man who inerits more than | can do for him,” 
Immediately he orders the officer to send some 
proper person to receive his ransom, and conducts 
bim home with all the joy a GRATEFUL heart cay 
p ossibly conceive, 

Signor Piefro was not so far transported, however, 
at his own deliverance, as to forget his fellow:slaves, 
**O generous Turk, (he exclaimed) huw, how shall 
I repay this wondrous goodvess? But cau my soul 
feel a veal joy, while the mistress of it, the amiable 
Maria, is exposed? Yes, thou fairest daughier of 
the graces, e eyes saw thee devoted to all the 
offices of slavery, aud, perhaps at this very momen 
thou art struggling——Oh there is madness in the 
thought! My friend, too, the guardian of thy in 
nocence is now offered to sale."=- Aud 1 will be his 
purchuser instantly, rejoined the benevolent Maho. 
medan, . 
The Tuvh’s two sons having been infurmed that 
their father had found the man to whom he owed 
his liberty, hastened home to testify their joy and 
GRATITUDE, 
The eldest of the sons, on hearing the history of 
their sorrows, “ Now by our holy prophet that very 
virgin, or Tam much deceived is mine: J purchasad 
her to wait upon my mother. Give me leave to re. 
store that blessing to your arms, that tribute of my 
honoured parent.—I will go, and introduce her to 
you in a moment.” 

Now succeds a restless interval of time, divided 
between the hopes of recovering Maria, and the fean 
lest the young 7'urk should be mistaken. 


But see! he returns, and with him too the wished 
for virgin. 

The fair one now frankly acknowledged the master 
of her heart, and flies iuto Pietro’s arms— Pielros 
arms are ready tu receive her. 

“Oh! my soul's joy, said he,—oh extacy!—oh 
transport! Where isafliction now? Where are the 
dreadful sounds of cruel fate, which passed a sentence 
of separation on us? But sure her ministers were 
deaf: they hear her ‘not, or does she now. releut. 
Aud lest T prove unworthy ; ob! hold your castigy 
ting vengeance still impending ovér nic, .to awe me 
ito everlasting ldve and GRATITUDE!” ’ 
They lived, dwing their short stay at Smyrna, in’ 
all the gaiety thew great deliverer could devise; 
still farther to oblige them, he redeenied two ma 
servants and a wnaid, attendant on Maria. ' 
At lust he purchased a commudious passage for 
them on beard a vessel of Marseilles; then bovad for 
Malta. ’ 
Signor Pietro, the fair Maria, and the uncle fre 
quently pressed the Turd to tuke their bil's, or find 
some other way to repay himself his large dixhure 
ment. But all in vain: the debt, he said, was paid 
fong since. And then devoutly lifting up bis 





bliss we must repay substantial sorrow ! 
Our three distressed companions, with the rest of 
the passengers aud the ship's crew, were conducted 


} 


Siguor Pietro, aud the young lady's Uncle were 
linked together, and fixed with several others at onc 
ptull; whilst the fair disconsolate Maria (sinking 
under the apprehension uf unexperienced woe, with 
the rest of the females) was pusted at another, ex. 
pecting every moment to be purchased to slavery, 
aid separated for ever from ber Pietro. 

Bat we wit! not dwell ov a scene which every 
heart, whose sensibility is not entirely worn out, can 
bitter represent to itvelf, than the most elaborate 
powers of de seription. 

At bength a young and graceful ee 
the weeping maid, and having barga with the 
proper officer, and paid the purchase wuney, threw 
wa thin veil over ber face, (as is the usual custom) 
and conducted her to bis own apartment,° 











to heaveh :-—* QO Mahomet! I thank thee, a 
he, that theu hast not ouly given me a GRATEFUL 
heart, but put it in my power to’ deuionstvate it, by 


in chains to the market, and there exposed to, public si is christian’ , " 
sale with as tittle remorse as the irrational beast of een this christiau’s generous friendship 


eens ce Tt 
burden, or of slaughter in our christian countries, |) and soun arrived at their expected haven, They are 


They set sail for Malta with a prosperous W 


splendidly entertained by Muria’s father, and after 
ja minute detail of their adverse aud propitious fore 
‘tune, the old gentleman, with transport, joined 
jhands, declaring that the hand of Vrovidenee ¥ 
pointed them out as designed for each other; 


bwith all the magnificence of a rich and iodulgeat 
| parent, solenmized their happy nuptials, 


' Thus, tho’ the morning low’rs and clouds arise, 
‘The sun ere noan br 
| Now in Maria’s arms Pictro reigns, ae: 
‘And blames his stacs no more ; ne mere complainsa 
' Now each blest hour is fil'd with fresh ha ay ‘ 


forth and gilds the skies : 


Whilst peace the day, and picasure crowns 


Te make th’ —_—— hic--wtake thig rule- i ; 

> Vhat virtue trinm e*en i ow's : + 

} Where trembling guilt is fontune’s ite a os 
; 
t 


Whilst thus he stands, regardless of the Dnmeroyy: 
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ALFRED THE GREAT, 
(From Lingara’s England. ) 


4 with the name of Alfred posterity has associated 
: onithet of ¢ the Great.’ The kings, his predecessors, 
pe fly kaown to us by their actions in the field of 
err ‘ the praise of Alfred that he vias not only 
pattle—it 4 
arrior, but also the patron of the arts, and the 
eit of his people. Their history has been com- 
into a few ‘pages, but Ais merit. will deserve 
i more full apd detailed narration. 

w Alfred was born at “Wantage in 840, the youngest 

gf the four sons, whom Osburga, the daughrer of 

Malac, bare to Ethelwulf. ‘The beauty, vivacity, and 

fulness of the boy endeared him to his parents, 
qho.affected to foresee that he would one day prove 
chief ornament of the race of Cerdic. It was this 
ity that induced the King to send him, when 

aaly in his fifth year, with a numerous retinue, to 

Rome, to be crowned by the Pontiff—and afterwards 

when the Royal pilgrim himself visited the apostolic 
city, Alfred was selected to accompany his father. 

«The Anglo-Saxons of this period had degenerated 
from the literary reputation of their ancestors. ‘Fhe 
hanes, dividing their time between the occupations of 
war and the pleasures of the chase, despised the tran- 

pursuits of knowledge, and directed the attention 
of their exercises, which reciprocally impart and re- 
habits of strength, agility, and. courage. Qs- 
purga, however, had the merit of awakening in the 
pind of Alfred that passion for learning, by which he 
was so honourably distinguished from ‘his cotempora- 
tess Holding in her hand a Saxon poem elegantly 
written, and beautifully illuminated, she offered it as 
areward to the first of her children whose proficiency 
shuld enable him to read it to her. The emulation 
of Alired was exeited—he ran to his master, applied 
tothe task with diligence, performed it to the satisfac. 
tion of the Queen, and received the prize of his jn- 
dustry. 

«The northern nations were passionately fond of 
theljvernacular poetry. Every victory they obtained 
wasdMebrated in the verses of their bards; and the 
memory of their fathers was preserved and consecrated 
jo their traditionary poems. ‘To listen te such effusions 
was the great delight of Alfred—he learned them by 
heart, and was proud to repeat them to others. But 
by the death of his parents he was transferred to the 
areof an elder brother, who neglected the education 
which had been begun by his mother,—and when be 
had reached his twelfth year, he was far from being 
perfect in the humble but necessary art of reading. 
The utility of this attainment, though it laid the foun- 
dation of his future proficiency, was circumscribed 
within a very natrow circle. For Saxon. literature 
comprised only a few national poetns, and books ot 
devotion; the treasures of history and science were 
stilttocked ‘up in the obscurity of a leafed language.— 
When in a later period of life, oppressed with disease, 
andoccupied with the cares of government, the King 
applied himself to the study of the Latin tongue, he 
biterly lamented that indulgence which had permitted 
him to throw away the years of his youth in pursuits 
and diversions, from which he had reaped nothing 
but ignorance and regret. 

“But if the mind of Alfred had not received the 
polish of classical literature, it had been deeply im- 
presed with religious sentiments, which influenced 
hisconduct through life. At the age of twenty he 
determined from motives of virtue to marry. The 
lady whom he honoured with his choice was Alswitha, 
the daughter of Ethelfrid, a Mercian ealdorman, and 
Eadburga, a Princess ot the race of Penda. But the 
joy of the nuptial ceremony was clouded by an un- 
etpected calamity. In the midst of the festivity, 
while Alfred was entertaining the thanes of both 
kingdoms, he was suddenly seized with a mast pain- 
ful disorder, Its seat was internal; its origin and 
mature baffled all the skill and science of the Saxon 
Physicians. By the ignorance of the people it was 
attributed to magic, or to the malice of the devil, or 
to2 new or unknown species of fever. From that 
Moment to the day in which Asser wrote his history, 
during the long lapse of five and twenty years, the 
King was afflicted with this mysterious disease: its 
attacks were almost incessant; and each short interval 
of case was embittered by the prospect of a specd) 
Feturn of pain. It continued to harrass him till his 
death, "=-(pp, 173-175.) 

“Ithas been said, that the character of Alfred was 
without a blemish. Such unqualified praise is the 
language of risctorical declamation, rather than of his- 
torical truth. In his éarly years, his opening virtues 
sndeared him to the nation; and in a more advanced 
age he was the guardian and benetactor of his country. 
Bu in his conduct at the commencement of his reign, 
there was much to reprehend. The young Monarch 
sems'to have considered his cignity as an emaneipa- 
tion from restraint, and to have found leisure, even 
omid bis struggles with the Danes, to indulge the 
impetuosity of his passions. The scandal of Walling- 
ford may be dismissed with the contempt which it per- 

deserves; but we learn from more ancient ‘au- 
Worities, thae bis immorality and despotism provoked 
the censure of his vircwous kinsman Saint Neot: and 
Aser, his frend and panegyrist, acknowledges thit 
be was haughty to bis subjects, that he neglected the 


Mmibistration of justice, and treated with contempt 


the complaints of the indigent and oppressed. it was 
W this sndisorentom (ta bostew the term wader which 
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misconduct of his patron) that Alfred himself attri- 
butes the severe and unexampled calamity which 
overwhelmed him in the eighth year of his reign. For 
the piety of the age, instead of tracing events to their 
political sources, referred them immediately to the 
Providence of God ; and considered misfortunes as the 
instrument with which Divine Justice punished past 
enormities.”—(pp. 180-181.) 





ENGLISH MANNERS, &c. 
| DURING THE REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 





In the Kaletdoscope, vol. 1. p. 84, we gave aft ex- 
tract from Hentsners Travels in England, describing 


The following curious extracts from the same work 
may perhaps prove acceptable to our readers... Adits. 
Kal. 

LONDON. 


The government of London is this:—The city is divi- 
ded into twenty-five regions, or wards; the council is 
composed of. twenty-four aldermen, one of which pre- 
sidesover every ward. And whereas of old, the chief 
magistrate was a partreeve, i. e. governor of the city: 
Richard I. appoiuted two bailiffs; instead of which 
king John gave a power by grant, of chusing annually 
a mayor, from any of the twelve principal companies, 
and to name two sheriffs, one of which to be called the 
King’s, the other the city's. It is scarcely credible how 
this city increased, both in public and private baer 
upon establishing this form of government.—Vide 
Cambdsn’s Britian. Middlesez. 


It is worthy of observation, that .every year, upon 
St. Bartholomew's day, when the fair is held, it is 
usual for the mayor, attended by the twelve principal 
aldermen, to walk in a neighbouring field, dressed in 
his scarlet gown, and about his neck a golden chain, 
to which is hung a golden fleece,* and besides, that 
particular ornament,f which distinguishes the most 
noble order of the garter. During the year ot his ma- 
\|gistracy, he is obliged to live so magnificently, that 
foreigner or native, without any expense, is free, if he 
can find a chair empty, te dine at his table, where their 
is always the greatest plenty. When the mayor goes 
out of the precincts of the city, a scepter, a sword, 
and a cap, are borne before him, and he is followed by 
the principal alderman in scarlet gowns, with gold 
chains; himself and they on horseback: upon their 
arrival at a place apointed for that purpose, where a 
tent is pitched, the mob begin to wrestle before them, 
two at atime; the conquerors receive rewards from 
the magistrates, After this is over, a parcel of live 
rabits are turned loose among the crowd, which are 
pursued by anumber of boys, who endeavour tocatch 
them, with all the noise they can make. While we 
were at this show, one of our company, Tobias Salan- 
der, doctor of physic, had his pocket picked of his 
purse, with nine crowns du soliel, which, without 
doubt, was so cleverly taken from him, by an English- 
man, who always kept very close to him, that the doc- 
tor did not in the least perceive it. 

The Castle, or Tower of London, called Bringwin, 
and Tourgwin, in Welsh, from its whiteness, is en- 
compassed by a very deep and broad ditch, as well as 
a double wall very high. In the middle ot the whole 
is that very ancient and ry * strong tower, enclosed 
with four others. which, in the opinion of some, was 
built by Julius Caesar. Upon entering the tower, we 
were obliged to quit our swords at the gate, and de- 
liver them to the guard. When we were introduced, 
we were shown above a hundred pieces of arras be- 
longing to the crown, made of gold silver and silk ; 
several saddles covered with velvet of. different colours; 
an immense quantity of bed-furniture, such as cano- 
pies, and the like, some of them most richly orna- 
mented with pearl; some royal dresses, so extremely 
magniticent, as to raise any one’s admiration at the 
sums they must have cost. We were next led into the 
armuury, in which are these particularities :- puis 
out of which you may shoot; shields, that will give 
fire four times ; a great many rich halberds, I 


the Ceremonials used at the Court of Queen Elizabeth. [ 





Rall his force and skill, throwing. down, all who come 
vithin his reach, and are not active enough to get out 
of it, and tearing the whips out of their hands, and 
weaking them. At these spectacles, and every where 
tlse, the English are constantly smoaking tobacco; 
nd in this'‘manner, they have pipes on purpose, made 
of clay, into the ‘farther end of which they put the 
aerb, so dry that ic may be rubbed into powder, and 
putting fire toit, they draw the smokeintotheir mouths, 
which they puff out again, through the nostrils, like 
funnels, along with it plenty of phlegm and defluxion 
from the head, In those theatres, fruits, such as a 
apples, pears, and nuts, according to the season, are 
carried. about to be sold, as well as ale and wine.— 
P. 29 to 30. 
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DR. CNALMERS. 

The public, we presume, will be a good deal sur- 
— to learn, that the Reverend Dr. Chalmers has 
een formally proposed as a candidate for the Chair of 
Natural Philosophy in this University, and that an ac- 
tive canvass is now carrying on in hls behalf! The 
high rank which Dr. Chalmers holds as a minister of 
the Church of Scotland, and his deserved popularity, 
will certainly contribute in the mean time to second 
the efforts of his friends. But if the present canvas: 
has been really entered into with his consent, we are 
greatly afraid that this popularity will not be of much 
longer continuance. We do not mean to call in ques- 
tion the Doctor's qualifications for the discharge of the 
duties of Professor ef Natural Philosophy, for of these 
we are as ignorant as the public. But we cannot for- 
get the views which he holds, peculiar to himself as 
being carried to their maximum, of the superior im- 
cree of the functions of a minister of the Gospel. 
e cannot forget the extent to which these views, so 
honourable to himself, and so elevating to his whole 
profession, have been carried by his enthusiasm, his 
genius, and his zeal. The pernicious effects of plurali- 
ties, and the necessity of clergymen devoting all the 
energies of their minds to the advancement of the spi- 
ritual welfare of their flocks, have been urged by br. 
Chalmers with a cogency of argument, and vehemency 
of manner, as to leave no doubt of their heartfelt sin- 
cerity. This was the great cause of his popularity ; 
and it was this entire devotion to their interests which 
induced his parishioners in Glasgew to load him with 
the most unequivocal and substantial marks of their 
gratitude and esteem. Now, recollecting allthis about 
Dr. Chalmers, in common with the public of Scotland, 
it is hardly possible for us to believe that he has made 
up his mind either to abandon what he has himself 
termed the sacred functions of the ministry, or to hold 
the office of a minister conjoined with that of a Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy. ‘To suppose Dr. Chal- 


and of bélying his professions, in a manner which must 
not only degrade himself, but the church with which 
he is connected, and if possible, that religion of which 
he has hitherto been a distinguished ornament.—Scots- 
man. 





= .. 


Sa 
MR. JOHN KEMBLE, 


Very little has becn heard of this eminent individual, 
since, about two years since, he closed his brilliant 
professional career. We are sure we shall give pleasure 
to the greater number of our readers, by stating to 
them the: following circumstances respecting Mr. 
Kemble, which, they may be assured, we have ac- 

uired from the very best authority. Mr. and Mrs 
Kemable-—fot they have no family—have resided for 
about a twelvemonth past at ‘Toulouse, in the south of 
France. The climate of this beautiful town is warm, 





mers capable of doing either the one or the other, is || 
to suppose him capable of throwing away his character, } quantity of ground goue over by the time taken up 
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SWALLOWS, 


To the Editor of the Kendal Chronicte. 


Sir,—I shall esteem it asa favour, if any of your 
|Mgenious correspondents would inform me whether 
Swallows are birds of passage, or lay torpid durin 
the winter season. It has been peremptorily ass sets 
by some writers on Natural History that they hide 
jthemselves in holes underground, Dr. Goldsmith tells 
us, in the passages which he has quoted from different 
authors, * that they have been taken out of the water, 
and even from under the ice, in bunches, where they 
are asserted to pass the winter without motion ;” but 
it has been pretty well ascertained that they do not 
hive themselves under water, by this experiment :— 
Several threads have been tied round the legs of a 
yreat nuinber of Swallows, preparing for their de- 
parture, which, upon their recurn the ensuing summer, 
brought their threads back with them no way damaged 
in their colour, which they most certainly would, if 
during the winter season they had been ste in 
water. They generally make their appearance in this 
country about the beginning ef April, and at the later 
end of September they leave us, but where they depart 
tol have'not yet been able to get any information. 

A 











TO THE EDITOR, 

S1r,—That curiosity, which the Kaleidoscope and 
the Velucipede have excited, might, one would sup- 
pose, have brought into popularity instruments.of 
greater utility; but these, most commonly, must 
submit to the test of experience before their worth 
ts appreciated or their importance established; while 
those, by dispjaying all their beauties at once, may 
not unaptly be compared to meteors in the sky, which 
dazzle for a moment aud then sink inte oblivion. To 
which of ‘these classes the machine, which is the 
subject of my present address, belongs, I shall 
not attempt to decide ; but I confess the following 
account of it appears, to me, to clash with some of 
the known laws of physical mathematics. Perhaps 
suine of your readers may have seen the iastrument 
and can attest its utility ; if se, the publicity might 
be of importance tu some, as well, Sir, as pleasing yo 

8. J, 





PEDOMETER, 
—- 
From Beece’s Dictionary of Popular Aicdicine,—~ 
art, Walhing. 
—_-— 
The pedometer is a machine for measuring the 





jin doing it. 

The very ingenious patentee of this valuable dis- 
covery, Mr. Ralph Gout, a native of Switaerland, 
lafter twenty-five years’ laborious study in this coun- 
|try, and indeed having devoted the greater part of 
of his life to the improvement of this invention, has 
at léngth brought it to the fullest perfection for every 
purpose for which it was originally intended, and 
will undoubtedly, in process of time, disclose its 
manifold uses and essential benefits. It may be 
applicd with the greatest certainty in all its opera. 
tions towards the uses of an army, by reconooitering 
or measuring any number of paces, the disposition 
or arrangement of the soldiers; in correetly measur- 
ing the distance of the enemy; the quantity, length, 
or height of the ground; the width or length of the 
rivers; jt supplies the place of a chain in surveying, 





and the air soft and salubrious ; so that Mr. Kemble’s 
health has been better since he chose it for his abode, | 
than during many years before he left England. ‘The | 
opulent of the French nobility, sgavans, artists, and | 
others of the politer classes, haxing chosen Toulouse as | 
their residence, in preterence to more fashionable but ! 





y 
called partuisans, with which the guard defend the 
royal person in battle; some lances, covered with red 
and green velvet, and the body-armour of Henry VIII. 
many, ‘and very beautiful arms, as well for men, as 
for horses in horse-fights; . the lance of Charles Bran- 
don, Duke of Suffolk, three spans thick; two pieces 
of cannon, the one fires three, the other seven, balls 
at a time; two others made of wood, which the ff 
English had at the siege of Boulogne, in France. And 
by this stratagem, without which they could not have 
succeeded, they struck a terror into the inhabitants, 
as at the appearance of artillery, and the town was 
surrendered upon articles; nineteen cannon, of a 
thicker make than ordinary, and in a room apart; 
thirty-six.of a smatler; other cannon for cbhain-shot, 
and balls proper to bring down masts of ship’s. Cross- 
bows, bows and arrows, of which, to this day, the 
English make great use in their exercises: but who 
can relate all that is to be seen here? Eight or nine 
men, oe ea by the year, are scarce sufficient to 
keep all the arms brght.—P. 24 to 27. 





* This probably alluded to the woollen manufacture; Stow 
mentions his riding through the Cloth Fair, on the eve of st. 
Baftholomew, p. 651. 


1 The collar of 8. 8. 











Without the city are some Theatres, where English 
actors represent almost every day tragedies and come- 
dies to very numerous audiences ; these are concluded 
with pia? fr 

cessive applause of those that ate present. 

Not tar from’ ene of these ‘Theatres, ‘which are all 
built of wood, lies the royal barge, close to the river; 
it has two splendid cabins, — reg yy with 
glass windows, painting and gilding ; it is kept u 
emo and sheltered from the weather. oie 

ere is still another place, built in the form of a 
theatre, which serves for the baiting of bulls and bears; 
they are fastened behind, and then worried by great 
English bulledogs, but not without great risque to the 
dogs, from the horns of the one, and the seeth of the 
other ; and it sometimes happens they are killed upon 
the spot; fresh ones are immediately supplied in the 
places of those that are wounded, or tired. To this 
entertainment, there often follows that of whipping 
blinded bear, which js  perieemet by five of six men, 
standing circularly with whips, which chey 


ENGLISH AMUSEMENTS. H by those whom the talents of this accomplished actor 


t music, variety of dances, and the ex- {iland, during some postion of which period he pape 
eekly 


more expensive cities. Here Mr. Kemble enjoys his 
well carned and honourable leisure in entire conformity 
with his habits and taste. In the earlier part of theday 
he employs himself in the cultivation of his literary 
pursuits, in which he probably finds a more pleasing 
though less stirring a than in the brilliant ex- 
ertions he has relinquished. He passes a few hoursin 
the middle of the day in exercise on horseback or in his 
carriage: end his evenings are — spent in those 
delightful conversaziones, which we suspect “they ma- 
nage best‘in France.” Once a week he gives a dinner, 
after the hospitable fashion of England ; which is pro- 
bably regarded even by the splendid society into which 
it has been intreduced as no very barbarous innovation. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kemble are at present at Bagneres, ro- 
mantically situated near the Pyrenees, and distinguished 
for its baths, but propose to return to Toulouse for the 
winter, At the latter city, Monsieur ‘Talma and Ma- 
demoiselle Georges were performing a few weeks since, 
and had the honour of the great English actor as their 
constant auditor during their stay. Upon these occa- 
sions, with the politeness of their nation, and the affec- 
tionate respect so emingntly due to thei¢ distinguished 
visitor, these admirable performers altered the whole 
of their situations in the scene, in order to address their 
acting more especially to the box in which Mr. Kem- 
hle was seated, These particulars, though minute and 
unimportant, we afe sure will be received with pleasure 


delighted, and whv will rejoice to learn that the ho- 
nourable tranquility of bis age so well harmonizes with 
the brilliancy of his long publi¢ career. Reckoning the 
time that has elapsed since his departure, Mr. Kemble 
is expected to be absent about three years from Eng: 


to visit the classical regions of Italy. —-£dinburg 
Journal. 
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Natural History.—The long disputed question, whe- 
ther brandlings and whitings are ‘ or not, 
has this season received what we 8 satisfactory 

i Naturalists say that the young fish, with. 
out some very rarer S grass sateen always return to 
the river in. which 2 vine spawned. In May last, the 
farmers Eden fisherics marked « great 











society, also, is elegant and select; many of the less + 


and, therefore, by merely walking over any place, or 
tu any distance, by a reference to the Pedometer, 
which is in the shape of, and worn as, a common 
watch; the quantity of ground in miles, furlongs, 
and yards will appear by the direction of ite hands 
on the dial without any trouble of calculation, Ite 
concealment is a most essential and valuable requi- 
site in military observations, for as it may be come 
bined with a watch, the purposes of your walk can, 
uot be discovered. In travelling on foot or horseback 
it is w most interesting companion, since it performe 
both ways with the greatest accuracy, For farmers 
or country geutlemen it is equally serviceable in 
measuring their fields or satisfying their curiosity 
as to the distauce they have performed in coursing 
or hunting; aud in physic it is beneficial for persons 
in ill health, who are ordered to any limited exercise; 
the exactitude of its operations, in some insfances, 
contributes to facilitate the recovery of the patient 
by increasing or diminishing the extent of exercise 
with a degree of certainty and accuracy which before 
this happy iavention could only be guessed at , and 
ax it serves te occupy the atteution of valetudina- 
rians by being useful in directing their remarks aud 
observations, and satisfying their curivsity, it abates 
their malady, by keeping the mind free from the 
thoughts of their complaint, aud will, at the sane 
time, instruct and improve them in many arts and 
sciences, to whatever they may choose or fancy to 
apply It. 

To the man of science it is in fact indispensible, 
It teaches and amuses ; and to the maa of business, 
who wishes to kuow the shortest ways to hie different 
avocations, he has here s complete instrument to 
satisfy his desires. 


” Lithographyomle wil] be gratifying to those 
in mhegrogl » or pring stone, bo be 
r ohn wuhewn of this eity, has 
ed his printing 
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Gr pariality of the biogtagher was willing to vei) the 





upon him without any merey, as he cannot eecape from 
seas becayee of bis Chain; Be defends binueelf wich | 
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EXTRACTS FROM POMPEI, 
A POEM, 


Which obtained the Chanecllor’s Medal at the Cambridge 


Commencement, 1819. 


BY THOMAS BALBINGTON MACAULEY, 


@f Trinity Coiege. 
—_- 


Then mirth and msc chrough Pompeii rung ; 


Then verdant wreatis on all ber portals hung ; 
Jicr sons, with solemn rite and jocund lay, 
Hail'd the glad splendours of that festal day. 
With fillets bound, the haary priests advance, 
And rosy virgins braid the Gioral dance. 

The rugged wartior here unbends awhile 

His iron front, arid deigns a transient sunile; 
There, frantic with delight, the ruddy boy 


Vrom ev'ry crowded aliar perfuunes rise, 
in billowy crowds of fragrance, to the skies. 


The milk-white monarch of the herd gd lead, 


With gilded horne, at yonder shrine to bleed ; 


And while the victim crops the broider'd plain, 
And frisks and gambols towards the destin’d fane, 


They little deem that like himself they stray 
‘To death, unconscious, o'er a slippery way, 


Heedless, Tike him, th’ impending stroke await, 


And sport and wanton on the brink of fate. 

eo . . . _ e 
But see, the op'niag theatre invites 

The fated myriads to its gay delights. 

In, in, they swarm, tumultuous as the roar 

Of foaming breakers on a rocky shore. 

‘Th’ enraptured throug in breath 

The gorgeous temple of the Tragic Muse. 


There, while her wand in shadowy pomp arrays 


Ideal scenes, and forr: of other days, 

Fair as the hopes of youth, a radiant band, 
The sister Arts around her footstool stand, 
To-deck their Queen, and lead a milder grace 
To the stern beauty of dhat awful face. 

Far, far, around the ravish'’d eye surveys 


The sculptured forms of Gods and Heroes blaze ; 
I 


Above, the echoing roofs the peal prolong 
Of lofty converse, or melodious song, 

While, as the tones of passion sink or swell, 
Admiring thousands own the moral spell, 
Melt with the melung strains of fancy’d woe, 
With terror sicken, or with transport glow. 


Oh! for a voice like that which peal'd of old 
Through Salem's cedar courts and shrines ef gold, 
And in wild accents round the trembling dome 


Preclaim'd the havoc of avenging Rome, 

While ev'ry palmy arch and <a Breer tow'r 
Shoak with the footsteps of the parting pow'r. 
Such voice might ok your tears witch 
Vor the vain intone of the pect’s dream ; 


Might bid thove terrors rise, those sorrows flow, 


lor other perils, and for acurcr woe. 
‘The hour is come, 
Involves the etty in its fun'ral shroud, 
And far along Campania’s azure sky 
Expands its dark and boundless canopy. 


‘The Sun, tho* throned on heav'n’s meridian height, 
Burns red and rayless through that sickly night. 


Each bosom felt at once the shuddring thrill, 
At once the music stopp’d—the song was still. 


None in that cleud's partentous shade might trace 


The fearless changes of another's free : 


But through that horrid stillness each could hear 
His neighbour's throbbing heart beat high with fear. 
Then wildly rise 
Grief's sobling plaints and Terror’s frantic cries. 


A moment's pause succeeds. 


"The gates regal: and tow'rds the narrow pass 
To wild confusion rolls the living, mass : 


Death ! when thy shadowy sceptre waves away 


From his sad couch the pris’ner of decay, 
) 


Though Friendship view the close with glist’ning eye, 


And Love's fond lips imbibe the parting sigh, 
By torture rack'’d, by kindness svoth'd in vain, 
The soul still clings to beam and to pain— 


But when have wilder terrors clouh'd thy brow, 


Or keener wrments edged thy dart than now, 
When with thy regal horrors vainly strove 
The laws of Nature and the power of Love ? 
On mothers, bubes, in vain for mercy call, 
Beneath the feet of brothers, brothers fall, 
Behold the dying wretch in vain upraise 


‘Tow'rds youder well-known face the accusing gaze. 


See, wampled to the earth, th’ oo 


Chags reund her lover's fect, and shricks for aid. 
e 


Vain is th’ imploring glance, the frenzy cry; 
AL, all w fear :—to succour is to dic. — 

Saw ye how wild, how red, how broad a light 
Burst on the darkness of that mid-day night, 
As fierce Vesuvius scatter’d o'er the vale 

His drifted flames and sheets of burning hail, 


Shook hell's wan lightnings from his blazing cone, 


And jilded heav'n with meteors not its own ? 
‘ . . ° . a 


Oh! who may sing that mortal strife, 


When Nature calls on Death, yet clings to life ? 
Who paint the wretch that draws sepulchral breath, 


A living pris’ner in the house of Death ? 
Pale as the corpse which loads the fun'ral pile, 
With face convulsed that writhes 


W shrick in terror, and now g)0an 1D pain, 


Gnaw his white lips, and strike his burning brain, 


Till Fear, o'erstrain'd, in stupor dies away, 
And Madnevs wrests her victim from dismay, 
His arms sink down; his wild and stony eye 
Glares without sight on blackest vacancy. 


He feels not, sees not; wrapp'd in senoeless trance 


His soul is still and listless as his plance. 
Ome cheerless blank, ene rayloss mist is there, 


"Thoughts, seases, passions, live not with despair. 


Immortal spirits, in whose deathloss song 
Litiam and Athens yet thar reign prely 


And from their dirpnes of fame and enipire harl'd, 


Null sway the sceptre of the mental worlo— 


You, in whose breasts the fam» of Pindus bean:'d, 
W hose copious lips with rich persuasion stroan'd, 
Whese minds vnravelled Nature's inystic plan, 


Or traced the mary labyiioth of man; 


Hend, glorious spirits, from your blissful bow'rs, 


And broider?d couches of ontading fow'rs, 


While reund your lecks th® Fe) sian gurl 
With sweeter odours and with bryghtor glow. 
Goce more, immortal shades, atonrng base 
Repairs the Lonours of each glonous name. 


Behold Pompen’s op’ving vaults restore 
‘Phe long-lost treasures of your ancient lore, 
‘The vestal radiance of poctic tire, 

Tie stately buskin, and the tuneful lyre, 


+e ee 


And share the honours of the ag “ees 
Had Fate rep: ieved thee till t cn 
Pour'd in wild swarms its hoarded millions forth, 
Til) blazing ci ies mark’d where Alboin tod, 
Or Europe quaked beneath the Scour, 
No lasting wreath had graced 
No Fame redeem'd the horrors of thy fall 
Now shall thy deathless memry liye entwin’d — 
With all that conquers, rules, or charms the mind, 
Kach lofty thought of Poet or of Sage, 
| Hach of Vi q 
Like their's whose genius consecrates thy tomb, 
Thy fame shall snatch from time a greener bloom, 
$hall spread where'er the Muse has rear’d her throne, 
\| And live renown'd in accents, yet unknown ; 

_. . ||, Earth's utmost bounds shall join the glad acclaim, 
Scarce treads on earth, and bounds and laughis with joy. , 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 







| The wand of eloquence, whose pen sway 

The se 

| And ev'ry mighty spell, whose strong controul 

! Could nerve or melt, could fire or soothe the soul. 


obey, 


tres and the swords of ca 


And thou, sad city, raise thy Snoring head, 
ead. 
frozen North 


of God— 
thy fun'ral pall, 


irgil’s lyre, or Tully's 


And distant Camus bless Pompeii’s name. 





less transport views 


idly stream, 


Kv'n now the sulph'rous cloud 








a ghastly sinile, 
Bebold him speechless move with hurry’d pace, 
peered round his dungeon's cavern"d space— 








inds blow, 


warden Was going 
* Whom God hath joined together, r asur 
der ;" and very properly places the wrangling pair—in 
the stocks. 


ORIGINAL LETTER AND POEM, 
BY ROBERT BURNS. 
{No date, but supposed Nov. or Dec. 1787.] 


-_—-- 


$1n,—The enclosed poem was written in consequence 


of your suggestion, last tive I had the pleasure of seei 


you. It cost me an hour. or two of next morning's 
sleep, but did not please me ; 80 it lay by, an ill-d mi 

_ 
These kind of subjects are very much hackneyed; and 
besides, the wailings of the rhyming tribe over the ashes 
of the great are cursedly suspscious, and out of all cha- 
my muse’s fire; 
however, I have done the best I could, and at all events, 
it gives me an opportunity of Suicing that I have the 


effort, till the other day that I gave it a critic 


racter for sincerity. ‘These ideas dam 


honour to Sir, your obliged humble servant, 
aniietineee stig Be ROBERT BURNS. 
Monday Morning. 
To Cuan ces Hay, Esq, Advocate. 


ESERIES 


ON THE DEATH OF THE LATE LORD 

® PRESIDENT, 

=> 

Lone on the bleaky hills the straying flocks 
Shun the fierce storm among the sheltering rocks ; 
Down foam the rivalets, with dashing rains; 
The gathering floods burst o'er, the distant plains ; 
Beneath the blasts the leafless forests groan ; 
The hollow caves returv a sullen moan. 
Ye hills, ye plains, ye forests, and ye caves, 
Ye howling winds and wintry-swelling waves ? 





! Unheard, unseen, by human ear or eye, 


Sad to your sympathetic glooms I fly, 

Where to the whistling blast, and water's roar, 
Pale Scotia's recent wound I may deplore. 

O heavy loss my country ill could bear! 

A loss these evil days can ne'er repair! 
Justice, the high vicegerent of her God, 

Her doubtful balance ey’d, and sway’d her rod ; 
She heard the tidings of the fatal blaw. 

And sunk abandoned to the wildest woe. 
Wrongs, injuries, from many a darksome den, 
Now gay in hope explore the paths of men. 
See, from his cavern, grim Oppression rise, 


| And throw on Poverty his cruel eyes ; 

| Keen on the helpless victim see him fly, 

| And stifle, dark, the fecbly-bursting cry : 

' Mark ruflian Violence, distained with crimes, 
! Rousing elate in these degenerate times; 


View unsyspecting innocenee a prey 
As guileful fraud points out the erring way, 


{ While subtle Litigation’s pliant tongue 


The life-blood equal sucks of Right and Wrong: 
Hark, injured Want recounts the uplisten’d tale, | 
And much-wronged Misery pours the uupiticd wail ! 
Ye dark waste hills, and biown uadsightly plains, 
Inspire and soothe my melancholy strains! 

Ye tempests rage! ye turbid toyrents roll! 

Ye suit the joyless tenor of my soul: — 

Life's social haunts and pleasures I resign ; 

Be naineless wilds and lonely wanderings mine, 

To mourn the woes my Country must endure ; 


‘That wound degenerate ages cannot cure. 





Aw UNPUBLISHED PIECE or LORD BYRON’S. 


—_ 





T—_ 
a 
Faithless, from wy heart I wring thee: 
Worthless to the winds I fling thee ; 
Hopeless of my wish'd endeavour 
Thus we part—and part for ever ! 


Faithless be the hearts that mind thee ; 
Worthless be the chains that bind thee 5 
Tfopeless be thy bright to-morrow— 
Thus we part—be thine the sorrow ! 


Faithless as thy fading beauty ; 
Worthles of a lover's duty 5 
Hopeless be of aught endearing; 
Ever changing, cheating veering ! 


My waxing day-dreams thought they found thee 
With truth’s bright halo wreath'd around thee 5 
But, foul deceit—I saw the token,— 

The vision fled—the dream was broken ! 


WALTZING. 
At first they move slowly, with caution and graee, 
Like Horses when just setting out on a race ; 
For dancers at balls, just like horses at races, 
Must amble g little to show off their paces. 
‘Vie musie plays faster, their raptures begin, 
Like lambkins they skip, like tcetotums they spin 5 
Now draperies whirl, and now petticoats fly, 
And ances, at least, are exposed to the eye. 
O'r the chalk-cover'd ball-room in circles they swim 5 
He snualcs upon her, and she smiles upon him ; 
Her haud on his shoulder is tenderly placed, 
his arm, quite as tenderly circles her waist; 


They still bear in mind, af they're turning each other, | 


‘The proverb, ** ene good turn’s deserviuw anether;” 
And these bodily turns often end it, is said, 
In turuing the Jady's or gentleman's head, 





In a Yorkshire town, én Sunday week, a man and his ' 
| wife were quarreling violently ia the street, as the church- 
i his round. He quamtly observed, | could 
Net no man put asun- | wonder among the people ?—** Sir! 
lis the owners cotnd to See the vessel !!"—** , 
Yes, Sir; they aol sharce ; some more, sme tess!” 


iceeding ! he will not appear face to face, but he uyits 






Miseellanies, 


7° The foiiowing wiimsica. Charge of Lord Norbury, 
of punning celebrity, is such a curiosity in its way, 
that we trust no excuse will be requisite for its intro- 
duction in the Kaleidoscope. 


LORD NORBURY ON THE STATE OF 
ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 





—ao 


At the Mullinger Assizes, on the 9th instant, Lord 
Norbury, in his address to the Grand Jury, spoke as 
tollows :— 

“ GENTLEMEN,—~I cannot pass over the present state 
of affairs, without saying a word or two upon them. 
I am glad co find that this county, which may be called 
the bosom uf Ireland, is now at peace. All is quiet: 
no tumult, no confusion, no-mectings ; a prospect of a 
fine harvest; a likelihood of a plenteoys crop; every. 
thing composed from Derry to Dingle ; fine corn-ficld» 
and not a single field orator, Iam sorry to say, thié is 
not the case in our neighbouring tisland. Let us tak: 

care; We are an imitative people; we must not forget 
what has happened in past times. ‘The historian ab- 
serves, there never was 4 convulsion in England that 
was not followed by one in Ireland. It was so from 
the time of Wat ‘I'yler down to the present. The 
state of England is lamentable; proceedings there have 
been allowed to go too far, from what reason I know 
not; whether it proceeds from weakness, or ignorance, 
or pusillanimity. ‘Things have gone to such a pitch, 
that they will not now, I fear, be stopped without 
some difficulty. ‘The gentlemen magistrates there, seem 
not to know the laws of the land ; they do not appear 
to know the strength of those powers qoeumiteed to 
them. Since the time of Henry the Fourth, there has 
existed a power to suppress all riotous meetings, all se- 
ditious assembdihies. a he posse comitatus may be called 
out, and if need require it, resort may be had to armed 
force. Now, it seems as if men had been asleep, and 
never awakened until the danger had aroused them.— 
They have at length begun to act ; the magistrates have 
met and have passed some resolutions, that will, I hope, 
be acted on snstanter ; but it is for you, gentlemen, to 
took to yourselves—ake caree-prozimus ardet. 

** | remember the time when the empire was nearly 
lost, when apathy and cowardice had almost cost us no 
tess than the city ef London ; when an infuriated mob, 
headed by a crazy Lord, nearly demolished the capital, 
seized the treasures, loosed the felens and vagabonds 
out of exe goal, fired the city, and, in short endangered 
the state. An [rishman, Lord Sheffield, was the first 
to oppose these outrages, and with an armed force he 
saved the Bank. Our good and glorious King, he took 
an active part, and not waigng for tbe assembling and 
debating of his counsellors, dssumed the responsibility, 
repressed the violent proceedings, and rescued bimselt 
and his kingdom from ruin and devastation. Now, gen- 
tlemen, should men in the present day wait for the as- 
semblage of magistrates and counsellors ? Some of thr se 
legal authorities, perhaps, are now in the country; some, 
perchance, are ramblingand pleasuring on the Continent, 
while the state gees to pieces. No, gentlemen, the Le- 
gislature has armed the Executive and the Magistrates 
with sufficient force. Here isthe act; | have it in my 
jhand ; every man should know it; it is quite plain and 
jclvar; he that runs may read. (Here is Lordship read 
\the act of 1817, against societies and clubs and assem- 
|blics, who meet under pretence of petitioning.) 

* fam happy that there is nor a single gentleman 
that has joined rrese wild and visionary men: there is 
bus oneanan vf any name who has taker a part in this 
reforming business---2SirCharles Wolsely—a poor foo}! 
He, to be sure, regrets that he is the only one, but | 
\Tejoice ; and | prophecy that he will pay dearly too.» 
| A bill of indictment has heen found against him, and 
‘(warrant that he will very shortly be laid by the heels: 
| We muse take care of ourselves. Let us remember in 
the time of Charles I. that every thing was quiet and 
tranquil, just.as peaceable, and seemingly as much at 
rest, as at this very moment, when, ali on a sudden, 
iv one minute, out blew such a horrid volcano a- 
turned every thing topsy-turvy. ‘The constitution was 
pulled down—the poor King was drageed to death—a 
usurper seated bimselt iv his place, and a sad rebelhor 
here sprung up that wasted the entire land. Gentle- 
men, I tove you weli-er] love the country mucii—: 
wish Ireland and Eng!and to be united, and with the 
lblessing of God I will strive with might and main to 
keep them so. All these transactions are imprinted o1 

the tablet of my memory, that I may make use of 
them in proper timesethat | might be of service to you 
and of utility in my station, otherwise it would be idk 
for me to attempt to address you. Gentlemen, you 
‘cnow 1798; you, remember how that business was 
brought about ; it commenced in France, then rose cor 
responding societies in England; clubs, Jacobin meet- 
ings, and revolutionary doctrines, were the order oi 
the day. ‘hey were not afloat in our island ; they took 
seed and sprung up. The errors in the prosecutions 
about that period, and the acquittals, in consequence, 
of men who ought to have been punished, gave courage 
to the evii-minded. 

+ | know there may be some men listening here, per 
haps, who do nat like allthis; and who will state muci 
to my prejudice; but I bave not lived so long as not %& 
know my duty; nor have I been so often in the babs 
lof addressing you, that I shouldbe deterred from say 
{ing what I conceived right and good. I see as my audi 
jtors a fine body of mén, some of whom wiil, | trust, 
jin time succced to the situation I now bold; for I hope 
we shail not be obliged to go co England to get men to 
fill these arduous situationse-for trom my soul I believe 
Ireland and Irish affairs will be best administered by 
Irishmen; they are my legal: friends, and you too.f 
yentleman, will find them a-good and usctul body to 
consult, it you get int» any ditticully ; they will jucs« 

‘airly of me: ‘but I should not be sensible of the dury 
1} owe to. my station, nor should I discharge that duty 
with the digmty that belongs to it, if 1 was not above 
such misrepresentations, and if ‘I didnot despise them. 
Peruaps some village tool may throw some mud upc 
the robes | wear, when I am retiring from the town at 
this, to be sure, is valiant conduct! thisis a noble prg- 














me bebinc my back; such conduct I despise, aud sucl, 
vileness will (all off che ermine | wear, like dew drop. 
from the lion’s mane. Gentlemen, 40 to your chan.- 





‘and @ecting 





The attendance of the Editor at the public meetings 


* rally acknowledges the communications of 








SUTHERLAND HIGHLANDERS, 


——_— 
The following articles, relative to the treatment 
r people have received, have appeared i these 
ed weekly per, The Weotemag 2 wm the Eda, 
“*It is said that a possé of men (with 1 
be it observed) are parading the county of bs 
e@ poor Highl 


ion of the expense is retained—the ba 


properts 
paid over to the occupier, and his humble dwelling . 


which perhaps he was born himeelt—i i ia 
gone through the various stages of life, sod wat 


endeared to him by a thousand ties and Circumstane, 
18 SET FIRE TO AND CONSUMED TO ASHES, befy) 


red families, it is said, have shared this 
the last fortnight, and 500 within a short, period, 


the eyes of himself, his wife, and helpless faini 
have red thi on en 


milies are thus compelled to crowd together in mj Pn 
out-cots, or to prepare their scanty meals at the root, d 


trees, and the county, especially th Parishes of Rap, 


e 
Kildonan, Clyne, Golspie, and hoger is begi 
pulated ruinous aspect. Such isnt 


wear a de 
of the information sent us : but we are inclined to 4}; 


that there must be some —— and that the far: 


if they be facts, are susceptible of explanation... 9! 
correspondent seems to admit, that Pi er of g ~ 
were made for these small tenants (who are said tg}. 


offered more for their farms than the highest rents the 


otherwise be got for them) ; but this, it is agi. 
was on the cold barren north coast, the soil of which a 
be tursed to no account. For the honour of the 
family, we shall be glad to have this matter cleared 


for we have been assured that thousands of the Sut me 


Highlanders entered the army in.the course of the late 


war, from devoted attachment to their Countess, 
, ** Extract of a letter :-——* On the first burning 1 
tion of the official persons, they refrained setting hen 


4 house, I think; in the parish of Kiktonan, in Which g 


woman lay who was about to be delivered. She vy 


safely delivered. But the houses burning round 
and the certainty of her family being removed, and the 
noise and lamentation attending such dreadfut 
caused delirium, of which she died. 


this woman’s death, they set 
giving the relations time te remove the body. 


“A noble little fellow who had been a Sergeant, and 
who had lost a 7 Waterloo, expressed himself aty 
e tenants in an adinirable mannir, 


late’ meeting of t 
He said he had only £40 a-year, but that chat, holdi 
out his wooden member, had made him inde 

the vengeance cf Lady Stafford, and he would s 
at least £5 to assist his oppressed countrymen.’” 


** When adverting on a former occasion, to the pru 
ccedings now carrying on in Sutherland, we stated tha 
y Stafford, though not legally bound 
to do so, ought from motives of humanity, to have pro. 
vided the ejected tenants with the means of transporting 
themselves to America. We-continue of the same Opie 


we conceived L: 


nion. It appears to us to be extremely absurd. to 


pose that a tural population shouldbe enabled. ony 
sudden, to change their accustoned habits, and to provide 
for their wents by aye But unless they are abley 

vantage can result from cjecting 


do this, what possible 
them from one part of an estate, merely to give then 
small farms or patches of ground on noth 


building fishing villages for the. reception of such om 
casts, as might be dis whavtegite te settle on th 
coast; though after the experience that has already bed 
afforded of the success of such establishments, we mut 
say that we are far from being very sanguine as to thet 
being attended with any beneticial result. The tevanty 
we understand, consider themselves much injured. by the 
manner in which compensation has been made to then 
for the value of the timber in their houses. Their leu 
entitle them-to. demand this compensations but thoy 
affirm that the appreciation has. been conducted by pex 


sons appointed by the agents of Lady Stafford, and 


without their being consulted on the subject.” 


We are happy to icarn that a subscription is set on 
ese poor people to banish themselves 


foot to enable 
from their native country. 








ANTIQUITITY OF COACHES, 
= ‘. 

It is not alittle remarkable that although we read ia 
scripture of chariots for footmen, and chariots for 
surses, and of the frequent use of carriages in ancient 
Greece and Rome, yet it was not until the middle of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, that coaches were intro 
duced into England ; and we learn that * good Queet 
Bess” actually rode ali the way from London to | xetet 


NM ucr a back, belund the Lord Chancellor. The find 


coach ever seen in kugiand formed a part of the equé 
page of Henry Fitzlam, the last Earl of Arundel of 
chat mame, who died in 1579. It was invented by th 
French, as was the post chaise also, which was [int 
introduced into England by the son of the well-known 
writer on husbandry, Jethro Tuil. Hackney coachet 
were first established in London by Captain Bailey, 
in 1634: and, in the samé year, hackney chairs, of 
sedans, were iatroduecd by Sir Sandars Duncombt 
night, who was a great traveller, and had most pi» 
vably seen them at Sedan, in France, where Dr. Job 
son supposes they were first meade. 


en) 
ed 


Pegasians.—M. Brianza, a narive of Milan, has jut 
invented a new machine for travelling, said wo be. fit 
superior to that contrived by M. Drais. It moves for 
ward and backward. In the front of the machine & 
placed a winged horse, which gives motion to it by tht 
action of the wings. These new carriages are nat 

Pegasians. 








——| 
ene 


To Correspondents. 











which took place precisély at the time when he geae 
his corres 
‘pondents,: will, tic hopes, be accepted as s 
excuse for his omitting to particulanse them this week 
‘The same cause has for the present week inter 

our series of the Leautics of Chess, which we 

















to view her, ‘and among the rest a s}y weaver from the 





country. ‘ One of the oificers being ashore, and rather 
surprised to’s.. such an assemblage, asked this wag, 
whe chanced to.be near him, wi. t could excite so mu 
ied he, ** it 
Sir!” 





i ber,” resume in Our next. 
———— ooo - on ee mepepenerereaoneaee id 
On the Driver sloop of war being lately taken into Printed, published, and sold 
Ardrossan harhour, a great crowd of people assemblcd| By EGERTUN SMITH & 0. 


Liverpool Mercury Ofice. 


Sold also by Messrs. Evans, Chegwin, and Hall, Cast 
Oy ets Me 


ie H aon, Mer Smith, Street ; + 
farbrick, Public Library, Linae-street ;« Mr & 
P. Day, Newsman, Dale Bersets dud Mr. JolanSauith, 
No. 59, Gerafd Street, jor rvady money only» * 


Warman, 
Highlanders fram the hone 
their fathers, A valuation is put upon the Property * 


Work, 

Y d. Farther I cay 
scarcely credit, and God grant that it may not be tn, 
yet it was certified in my presence by a number of thes ‘ 
tenants, decent looking men, that on the second expedi. 
tion of the officers, which happened immediately af; 
tre to the house acareely 


dent of 
subscribe 


t un erpart? We 
do not mean to give any opinion as to the proprietyd 
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